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STATUS  OF  SMALL  POULTRY  PROCESSORS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  l/ 


Meny  small  poultry  processing  plants  in  New 
England  have  discontinued  operation  in  recent 
years  and  many  of  those  nov  operating  face  serious 
difficulties.  This  article  describes  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  plants  and  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  competing  with  larger  plants. 
Small  plants  in  areas  outside  New  Bigland  probably 
encounter  similar  problems. 


The  last  two  decades  have  brought  widespread  changes  in  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  poultry  meat.  Vast  new  commercial  meat 
chicken  areas  have  arisen;  older  areas  have  expanded.  Improved  effi- 
ciency in  production  methods  and  developments  in  processing  machinery 
have  facilitated  large-scale  operations.  Mass-volime  outlets  such  as 
chain  stores  and  supermarkets  have  helped  move  the  vastly  expanded  out- 
put. Processing  has  mov€?d'  toward  country  points  and  away  from  lai^er 
citief!. 

Poultry  processing  is  being  concentrated  increasingly  in  fewer  end 
larger  units.  Yet  there  may  be  certain  types  of  processing  and  some 
markets  which  can  be  serviced  best  by  efficient  small  procepr.ors. 

To  vhat   extent  do  small  units  exist  in  tiie  poultry  processing 
induBtrj"-?  What  ere  the  features  of  such  units?  What  is  their  fut\ire? 

The  status  and  problems  of  small  poultry  processors  were  the  concern 
of  one  phase  of  a  study  of  poultry  marketing  in  New  England  made  by  the 
New  Hempshire  end   Massachusetts' Agricultural  Experirient  Stations  in 
cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  7/     Conclusions  from 
the  study  may  also  apply  to  broader  areas,  because  the  sample  area  of  24- 
New  England  counties  included  the  extremes  in  degree  of  commercialization 
and  differences  due  to  distance  to  primary  markets,  surplus-deficit  status, 
and  market  classes.  Despite  the  known  decline  in  numbers  of  smaller  proc- 
essing units,  80  percent  of  the  New  Ehgland  units  contacted  were  in  the 
very  small  and  snail  groupings.  2/ 

l/  Prepared  by  George  B.  Rogers  and  Edwin  T.  Bardwell,  Market,  Res.  Div. , 
Agr.  Market.  Serv. 

2/  A  more  complete  description  of  the  industry  will  be  found  in  Rogers, 
Henry,  Brown,  and  Bardwell,  Poultry  Marketlnp;^  in  New  England.  I.  Chara-cter- 
istics  of  the  Proces£;ing  Industry.  N.  H.  P.gT,   Expt.  Sta.  Eul.  (in  process). 

2/   In  this  study  a  "very  small"  plant  is  defined  as  one  slaughtering 
150,000  pounds  or  less  of  poultiy  a  year.  A  "small"  plant,  by  definition, 
slaughtere  from  250,000  pounds  up  to  1,100,000  pounds  of  live  poultry 
annually.  In  contrast,  the  average  commercial  plant  in  1955  killed  more 
than  6  million  pounds  of  poultrj'-  of  all  classes. 
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Chare cteristi eg  of  Smaller  Plemts 

jfo  Overhead  Linesy,  Split-Phase  Operations. 
Reliance  on  Family  Labor 

Very  small  end  smell  plants  generally  do  not  have  overhead  lines,  end 
the  processing  operation  involves  loading  and  unloading  the  scalder  by 
hand  and  manually  operated  drum  pickers.  Such  pleints  carry  on  split-phase 
operations  vhere  the  same  crew  is  used  on  assembly,  dressing,  eviscerating, 
and  packing  at  different  times  during  tlie  day,  A  conunon  area  in  the  plant 
may  serve  several  purposes.  Operations  nay  be  separated  by  time  or  to 
some  extent  by  use  of  shields  end  partial  partitions.  The  operator  and 
his  family  furnish  much  of  the  labor;  hired  labor  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Output  per  man-hour  usually  is  less  for  these  plents  than  for  larger 
ones,  which  substitute  more  and  bigger  automatic  machinery  for  labor. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  output  per  man-hour  in  large  plants  suggest 
economies  of  scale  in  dressing,  eviscerating,  end  wholesale  distributing. 
In  distribution,  1  or  2  men  can  handle  substantially  larger  volumes  by 
using  delivery  equipment  vdth  larger  capacities,  in  spite  of  generally 
longer  hauls  to  market.   On  the  other  hand,  some  smell  plants  with  rel- 
atively small  supply  areas  may  be  able  to  pick  up  poultry  at  a  rate  per 
man-hour  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  many  larger  plents. 

Slaughtering  Not  Primary  Business  for  Most 

In  lai^e  plejits,  slaughtering  usually  is  the  primary  function,  and 
other  operations  are  directly  releted  to  it.  But  in  the  smaller  plants, 
slaughtering  frequently  is  a  sideline  to  other  activities  such  as  pro- 
ducing poultry  or  retailing  processed  poultry.  Of  the  179  smallest  firms 
contacted,  152  were  primarily  farmers,  poultry  and  egg  retailers,  buyers 
of  live  poultry,  locker  plants,  retail  food  stores,  restaurants,  or  custom 
processors.  But  ell  25  of  the  units  classified  as  medium  and  large  plents 
were  primarily  engaged  in  the  slaughtering  of  poultry  (tables  6  and  7). 

Many  of  the  smallest  slaughtering  plents  ere  in  heavily  populated 
areas.  Their  number  is  rapidly  declining  under  the  impacts  of  zoning 
regulations,  changing  consumer  habits,  and  other  forces.  Some  plants 
have  ceased  slaughtering  and  eviscerating  to  specialize  as  retail  poultry 
stores.  Near  large  cities,  in  noncommercial  producing  areas  end  in  areas 
where  egg  production  is  important,  many  producers  continue  to  slaughter 
poultry  for  local  retail  and  jobbing  outlets.  Small,  sx^ecielised  slaughter- 
ers of  fowl  and  he&i/y  young  chickens  retail  end  job  part  of  their  output  in 
nearby  mariiets  but  sell  most  of  it  to  wholesalers. 

Heav^^  Birds  Important 

On  the  average,  elmost  80  percent  of  the  slaughter  by  small  units; 
consists  of  heavy  birds  such  ss  fowl,  roasters,  caponettes,  capons,  and 
pullets  (table  7).   By  emphasis  on  poundage,  small  plants  can  partly 
offset  the  advantage  of  large  plants  \i±th   respect  to  the  number  of  head 
handled  per  man-hour.  Except  in  areas  where  the  major  poultiy  enterprises 
are  market  end  hatcbing-egg  production,  medittm  and  large  plants  tend  to 
specielize  on  broilers  end  fryers  (table  7).   Many  large  plents  do  not 
want  fowl  and  related  classes  of  poultry.  They  frequently  confine  slaughter 
of  such  poultrj'-  to  their  own  supply  flocks,  working  these  one  day  a  week, 
and  are  inclined  to  discount  prices  on  additional  offerings. 
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Table  6.-  CMckens  slaughtered,  sleughtering  units  by  type  of  business, 
and  slaughter  in  nonspeciali^.ed  plejits,  selected  areas. 
New  Engl£j3d,  1955-56 


Area 


Slau{ 

jhtering  i 

lOnits  that  were 

:Percent- 

primarily  - 

:      age 

:    slaugh- 

PopulE.- 

tion 
1950 

•Chickens 
!    slaugh- 
tered 

Produc-' 

Poultry 
and  egg 

.   Proces-' 

•     Total 

:    tered 
:       by 
:     non- 

crs     , 

,  stores 
1/ 

Eors 

rspecial- 
:      ized 

:   Dlsnte 

Thou- 

1,000 

Sfuids 

pounds 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

132 

263 

10 

1 

2 

13 

78.3 

256 

1.15,527 

5 

U 

10 

19 

.2 

368 

32,533 

13 

8 

15 

a 

1.8 

2,57^ 

4^^,915 

12 

3U 

13 

59 

^.9 

251 

6^,531 

8 

8 

6 

22 

.6 

1,007 

35,S^ 

21 

23 

6 

50 

7.2, 

Coos  Coxui.ty,  N.  H.- 
Aroostook Coxinty,  Maine: 

Central  Maine  2/ 

Southeastern  N.  H.  _2^  .. 

Eastern  Mass.    ij 

Eastern  Conn.  _^/  

Kf  ,rt  f o  rd-Spring  f i  eld 
area  6/  


1/  Also  live  buyers,  locker  plants,  retail  food  stores,  restaurants,  custom  processors. 

2/  VJaldo,  Androscoggin,  Kennebec,  Knox,  Lincoln,  Sagadahoc  Counties. 

2J   Rockingham,  Hillsboro,  Merilmack,  Strafford,  Belknap  Counties. 

ij  Worcester,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Bristol,  Plymouth  Counties. 

^/   Windham,  Toll end.  New  London  Counties. 

6/  Hartford  and  Litchfield  Counties,  Conn.;  Hampden  Cqunty,  Mass. 


Table  7.-  Percentage  of  total  slaughter  and  market  classes  slaughtered, 
by  size  of  unit,  selected  New  England  counties,  1955-56 


Annuel  slaughter  l/ 


1.000  pound.s 

Less  then  150 

(very  small)  .^. ... 

250-1,100  (small)  ... 
2,000-8,000  (medium) 
11,000  end  over 

(large)  

Total  or  ave3*age 


Plants 
reporting 


Percentage 
,  of  total 
slaughter 


Percentage  classed  as  - 


Broilers 

and 

fryers 


Heavy  young 
chickens 


Number 


160 


19 
11 


Percent 


2 

3 

13 

82 


Percent 


22 
22 
61 


33. 


Percent 


42 
32 
10 

11 


204. 


100 


71 


12 


Fowl 


Percent 


36 
46 
29 


Ik. 


YI 


1/  Size  groups  are  discontinuous  because  no  plants  of  intermediate  size  were  found. 
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Restricted  Supply  and  Distribution  Area; 
Oriented  Toverd  Retelling:  and  Jobbing 

Small  plants  obtain  supplies  closer  to  home  than  do  large  plants. 
Many  of  these  units  rsise  part  or  all  of  their  supply.  Others  obtain  their 
volume  directly  from  nearby  farms  and  from  live  buyers  ■v^o  cover  a  larger 
territoiy  (table  8). 

Most  smell  units  sell  a  large  proportion  of  their  output  to  consumers. 
Jobbing  outlets,  end   nearby  wholesfOLe  buyers.  However,  small  units  in 
surplus  fovl  areas  seek  more  distant  wholesale  outlets  as  do  medium  and 
large  plants.  Some  distribute  to  large  jobbing  outlets  and  frequently 
chains  (table  8), 

Table  8.-  Source  of  supply,  market  outlets,  and  distence  from  plant, 
by  size  of  plant,  204.  poultry  slatjghtering  plants, 

New  Ehglend,  1955-56 


[         Percentage  ! 

supplied  by 

- 

:     Percentage  of  supply  by 
!      distance  from  plant 

Size  of 

i       Inde- 

plant 

:    Own 

:  pendent 

!   Live 

!  Contracted 

!   0-25 

:   26-50 

:   Over 

-production 

!  producers 
:    1/ 

i     buyers 

2/ 

!   miles 

miles 

:  50  miles 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Very  small 

i     35 

46 

19 

0 

1/80 

J/12 

i/8 

Small  .... 

!       7 

66 

21 

6 

71 

19 

la 

Medium  . . . 

!       0 

63 

2 

35 

4.7 

37 

16 

Large  .... 

:      0 

39 

5 

56 

A5 

33 

22 

:         I 

'ercentsge  ( 

3f  sales  to 

- 

!      Percentage  sold  by 
!      distfince  from  plant 

:   Other 

>  Wholesale' 

•  wholesale; 

0-25   ! 

26-50  ! 

Over 

,  Consumers 

.Jobbers  JJ, 

receivers' 

outlets 
!    5/    . 

miles  ; 

miles  ! 

50  miles 

Very  smsll' 

'     63 

31 

3 

3 

i/82 

i/15 

i/3 

Small  . . . .  • 

5 

32 

a 

22 

61 

33 

6 

Medium  . . .  - 

U 

20 

67 

9 

18 

A5 

37 

L?i^e  . . ..! 

0 

5 

68 

27 

8 

9 

83 

l/  Probably  includes  some  contract-grown  birds  for  medium  and  large  plants. 

2/   Contracted  by  plant  or  obtained  from  other  contractors. 

2/  Data  not  collected  on  all  plants  in  this  group;  eEtiTiates  from  a  small  subsample. 

_4/  Stores,  restfiurants,  hotels,  camps,  and  institutions. 

^   Chain  warehouses,  packer  branches,  jobbers,  hotel  and  Institutional  supply  houses. 
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Problems  of  Small  Plants 

Supply  and  Quality  Control 

Small  independent  producers  fumish  a  large  share  of  the  volume  of 
small  processing  plants.  As  the  number  of  producers  declines,  small 
processors  increasingly  need  to  develop  other  sources  and  controls  over 
supplies.  The  small  processor  can  grov  his  own  birds  or  establish  a  con- 
tract growing  arrangement  to  control  his  supplies.  But  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  use  these  additional  resources  as  efficiently  as  large 
firms.  Continued  dependence  on  supplies  from  smell,  independent  growers 
may  mean  marked  restrictions  in  total,  supplies,  particularly  of  some 
seasonal  market  classes.  A  large  part  of  the  volume  of  small  plants  may 
consist  of  fowl  and  young  chickens  from  market  egg  strains.  These  may  be 
bought  and  sold  at  a  discount  because  of  color  or  inferior  meat  character- 
istics. If  the  small  processor  has  a  fluctuating  supply  of  market  classes, 
size  and  quality,  he  may  be  unable  to  service  many  outlets  satisfactorily 
on  a  regular  basis.  This  could  eventually  outweigh  the  high  degree  of 
personal  contact  and  goodwill  he  may  have  with  his  present  customers. 

Many  consumers  prefer  fresh-killed  native  poultry  and  some  insist  on 
personal  inspection  of  the  live  bird  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Aliiiough 
these  consumers  now  largely  maintain  the  ssles  of  some  small  slaughterers, 
it  is  doubtful  how  long  this  type  of  demand  will  continue.  Small  processing 
units,  in  general,  offer  consumers  no  comparative  advantages  of  sanitation 
or  product  wholesomeness.  It  may  be  possible  for  small  units  to  produce 
better  quality  products  in  other  respects  -  extra  finish  on  each  bird, 
for  example  -  but  for  a  premium  price.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  a  mass 
market  proposition. 

Shrinkin^g  Outlets 


Small  processing  units,  through  retailing  and  jobbing,  can  obtain  a 
wider  total  operating  m8.rgin,  compensating  in  part  for  lack  of  the  econo- 
mies of  scale  accruing  to  large  specialized  processors.  But  the  continued 
availability  of  retail  and  jobbing  outlets  to  many  small  units  is  in  doubt. 
Spread  of  cooperative  vdiolesaling  to  small  retp.iling  outlets  has  restricted 
•Uiese  outlets.  A  cooperative  wholesaling  agency  usually  affiliates  itself 
with  a  few  large  sellers  who  can  furnish  all  requirements. 

Zoning  and  Compulsory  Inspection 

Zoning  regulations  may  prohibit  many  more  smail  processors  from 
slaughtering  in  heavily  populated  areas.  Evidence  of  this  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  towns  near  Boston.  This  would  effectively  cut  off  such 
units  from  the  specialized  trade  they  now  have.  Their  alternatives  are 
evisceration  of  poultry  purchased  in  New  York  dressed  form  or  conversion 
to  retail  shops. 
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The  impact  of  a  compulsory  inspection  program  on  small  plants  is 
imcertain.  Many  small  processors  may  be  excluded  from  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram by  virtue  of  their  sms.ll  size,  location,  absence  of  interstate  sales, 
or  the  fact  that  they  grow  all  the  birds  they  process.  If  ihey  are 
excluded  from  coverage  by  the  program  for  any  reason,  they,  of  course, 
would  not  have  any  costs  of  compliance.  These  could  be  high  or  even 
prohibitive  in  some  cases.  Exclusion  from  coverage  might  place  their 
products  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  inspected  products  in  retail 
outlets.  Inspection  implies  to  many  consumers  a  higher  quality  product. 
To  the  extent  that  inspection  services  can  be  provided  small  plants  and 
regulations  can  be  tailored  to  meet  their  needs  reasonably  well,  the 
competitive  position  of  the  smallest  processors  may  not  be  affected 
seriously. 

Continuity 

The  small  processor  may  weather  short-run  fluctijiations  of  income  by 
farming,  growing  birds,  jobbing,  retailing,  and  buying  live  poultry;  by 
outside  employment;  or  by  use  of  operator  and  fajnily  labor.  He  may  even 
continue  in  business  over  a  long  period  of  depressed  earnings,  because  of 
the  value  he  attaches  to  his  role  as  an  independent  businessman  or  because 
of  the  investment  he  has  committed.  The  small  processing  unit  is  usually 
built  around  one  or  more  individuals.  VJhen  they  retire,  the  generation 
that  follows  may  look  for  opportunities  in  some  other  line  of  work.  Hence, 
the  smaller  unit  may  lack  the  continuity  of  corporate  organization. 

Future  of  Small  Poultiy  Processors 

Small  poultry  processors  face  increasing  problems  in  terms  of  supplies, 
quality,  outlets,  and  regulation.  There  are  certain  mai^et  situations  in 
>riiich  efficient  small  units  may  continue  to  operate,  although  these  oppor- 
tunities are  becoming  increasingly  scarce.  Some  producers  may  find  retail- 
ing and  jobbing  eggs  and  poultry  a  desirable  farm  management  alternative 
to  larger  output  for  sale  to  wholesalers.  Some  birders  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  prefer  to  inspect  the  live  birds  before  they  are  slaughtered 
and  some  will  pay  top  prices  for  fresh-killed  native  birds  with  the  maxi- 
mum finish.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  demand  will  continue  large 
enough  to  keep  many  processors  in  business.  In  some  areas,  processing 
poultry  for  local  consumption  may  be  preferable  to  hauling  live  birds  a 
long  distance  for  pro'cessing,  and  volume  may  not  warrant  establishing 
large  plants.  If  large  plants  continue  to  realize  minimum  costs  through 
specialization  on  broilers  and  fryers  and  do  not  want  fowl  and  related 
classes,  opportunities  may  remain  for  small  plants  to  specialize  in 
processing  such  poultry. 
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